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[AT ISA UNIVERSITY FOR?? was different: as you we 


Oo iffer ror » last 
ere came to my desk a stu- to differ from the last ; 
It was at least as good as egan With a quotation 
luate paper that I remember. eock which ran as follows 
its illustrations, and even its 


ereditable. Some of its articles 
e scholarly. Two pages at- 
pecial atte ntion, the first and then afte: 

uote first from the last page, it, ent reading 

d the worth of the intellectual that, if I still had 

gard of selfish benefits which I would hire a profe 

The article then went on 


seventies James Clerk-Maxwell, the ¢0ck’s fine analysis of ed 


itical physicist, developed a tougl The student author be 


abstract type. . The rather —r 


formula convince: ; 
Ss ais 0 


It would be hard 


world two such 





within twenty pages 
were only ten thin s 
them 


The first page 


yuld not have found a buyer; 
, It never occurré 1 to him 
; A little later 

Hertz, working with Helm the last sentene 
formula, and, after looking good thing to loo 
work, neluded that since fere with fellows] 
the writer of the 
he aboratory. : 

y out of his laborator: corresponding cone 
he was in his young thirti inverted. They diffe 


il 


Even then, I think that nobody from down or as no? liffers fron 


him forty-eight cents for his soyth is only north up-side-down 
nan, he wasn’t concerned . _ 

, ; . ay Coe Le relation between light : iarkness 1S very 

he simply gave them 

much the same. 


and went on about his business of 


Marconi took Hertz’s work and in It is hard to accept 
rew the first wireless message across the that he is writing wit) 
annel. It has been estimated that in a of which he is capable 

of the thirteen letters of Clerk 


incipient university is wha 
ila will be worth one hundred ; ;' 
. then the 18th Amendment closed up some 
in invested capital. ; 
900 of them in Cincinnati. It was a great 
for the last page. The first page 
2T ought 
he students of the University Leacock an 


I see it 
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oO stop so many romising centers of 


tion some | hi \ ad 
to his secon ag 1d had dormi- 
tory attachment *re the 
step would have 
professor. 
the li age ot the pre viously men- 
tioned magazi! l ; ] va dean and 
the first by a t 4 1 significant 
Students have all ide: from the highest 
lowest and so have professors. In 
the particular bit of deliquescent non 
sense on the first page, which formed the 
student’s text. was taken from a book by a 
professor of economies, famous as a literary 
man, who ought to have known better than 
ow out this piece of poisoned candy 
where it was apt be picked up and swal 
lowed by a student 
Professors have much to answer for in 
this line of sins. First, for failure to clear 
up their own ideas as to what a university 
is for, and second, for indulging a line of 


insincere and eynical talk that is intended 


to please the less serious student. Partly 


as a result of this and partly as a result of 
poor teaching, it is not uncommon to hear 
old graduates talk in this strain: Nothing 
that I ever got from books did me any 
good. It’s the life that counts Don’t be 
Pro- 


‘ 


a grind; the gentleman’s grade is ¢ 
fessors are all right in their way, and in 
their place, but don’t let them interfere 
with your education. It’s not what you 
learn that matters; vou’ll forget all that; 
it’s the number of friends you make that 
eounts 

The trouble about such talk is that it 
uses a real truth in such a manner as to 
eonvey a lie. Every professor knows that 
much of what is learned will be forgotten, 
at least in its concrete form. But the grad- 
uate who can say that what he learned has 
left him as he would have been without it 
is indicting both his college and himself. 

But returning to the two points of view, 
which I quoted at the start. We are here 


confronted with two opposing 


as te 


> Ww 


hat is wort 


hwhile 


? 


It is not a question as to whet 


ship and social life are both leg 


necessary. Everyor 


start 


first. 


be in 


But two thi 


le Concer 


ngs can 


The library and the loat 


the same bt 


ilding, 


h it 


dominates, the other is subordi: 


The university exists for tl 


life 


1 


- the church exists for th 


the army exists to fight; the 


to make goods; the retail store ex 


them to the people. 


All tl 


do engage and must engage 


t1es. 


tention to social life; 


T 


he echureh \ 


( ry pre 


also t 


and law enforcement. 


ese 
in Oo 
pel 


hette, 
») De ( 


occupied with national, and espe 


international, affairs, and very 


but none of these things mak 


It would still be a ehurel 


shipped. 


a church. 


A 


certain great 


fo at *\ 
iactory 


Valley exists to make soap 


health department and an 


and a football team. 


taries, 


tions; 


perhaps even 


necessary, but all 


It has 1 


religiol Ss 


subsidi 


} 


When that ceases it is 


a+ 


; 


all most commendable and 


ary 


these make it a factory. Only so 


manufactures soap is it a soap 
The 


activity. This inel 


university 


exists 
ides th 


ior 


] 
i 


N 


hand I 


knowledge, its inerease and the t? 
It does not exist 


minds. 


bodily training or social culture o1 


develop character. 


These 


for a ny 


words 


shock many well-meaning peopl 


becomes important to point out t! 


which these other desirable elem¢ 


to university life. 


may smooth the approach t 


] 


lem if we add that the army does 


to improve men’s health. 


one, 


yet 


the role of 


health 


This s 











It takes 
t, and it does not pay to send 


ame as in a university. 


front who have not the strength 
r training. Intellectual activity 
ter among healthy people. More- 
es not pay to spend large sums 
x men intellectually who have not 
to use the equipment when paid 
Health is closely related to recreation, 
; neither strange nor wrong that phys- 
‘ining is often allied with games. 
ractical working out of the univer- 
s found necessary to care for health 
rovide for games, but football does not 
n institution a university any more 
t makes it a soap factory. 
irgument for character is much the 
It is badly needed in the daily work 
university. It conditions the be- 
»f the mind; more than men realize ; 
Every 
s work makes demands upon it. More- 
does not pay society to put power 
idership into hands that will not use 
will misuse it. But neither character 
ealth, nor social culture, nor all three, 


than most professors realize. 


| make a university. All are subsidiary. 


T 


s is not belittling the importance of 
eter. In facet it provides a better 
sphere for the growth of moral princi- 
The consciousness of a high purpose 
first element of uprightness. A lack 
ell-defined purpose among students is 
most serious moral defect in any col- 
Students are for the most part grown 


n and women, and to be doing something 


four years without knowing why, does 
conduce to self-respect and therefore 


t to character. 
Much the same thing may be said about 


king friends. 


ory 


The closest and healthiest 
dships are formed by companions in 
us business. When people have noth- 
do except enjoy themselves and love 
other they generally do not do either 
The friendships between old 


long. 


ers are much stronger than between 
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tourists at the seaside or the winter resi 


dents of Florida. So if a man were plan- 
the purpose of 


ty ? 
students 


ning a college purely for 
cultivating friendship among the 
he would do well to make some other pur 
pose primary and let the friends! Ips be 
incidental. 


I want to make my fundamental propo- 


sition perfectly clear—that a university 
exists tor one pur pose ; not tor tour, nor 
for three, nor for two: but for one It 


must look out for other things, just as an 


army must, or a modern factory. These 


are among its duties, but are not the rea 


for its existence. In a_ university, 


nothing ranks with scholarship and when 


SOnS 


the one central purpose is not realized by 


both professors and students, all other 
duties are poorly performed. 

Let there be no mistake about the im- 
portance of character. It is much more 


essential in life than scholarship is. And it 
is much more essential to scholarship than 
most men realize. I doubt if a single uni- 
versity in America is doing all it should in 
this respect. All should be sending home 
more students who lower the moral tone, 
and should do more to elevate those who 
are kept. This responsibility is especially 
heavy in view of the fact that some stu- 
dents lose instead of gaining character in 
college. Intellectual power is too precious 
a thing to be lodged in bad and 


those who are gaining it should not be ex- 


hands, 


posed unnecessarily to bad influence 

The plain fact is that the need for char 
acter is too universal, the demands are too 
imperative, to admit of basing it on the 
small chance that any one person will go 
through college. Society can not be said 
to be organized if cnly two per cent. are 
given opportunity for full development of 
character. That privilege should be for all 
citizens; not for the minute fraction that 
can go to college. 

It may clear up much loose thinking to 
remember that the public does not support 
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a university for the good of the students 
but for the good of the community. It is 
not our purpose here to go into an argu- 
ment to show how a half of one per cent. 
admixture of college-trained people is 
going to affect the whole community. For 
the present let us charge it off to leader- 
ship, which the publie always sorely needs 
Of course, two and three fourths per cent 
would make a better mixture. 

It costs roughly a million dollars a year 
to run the University of Cincinnati; at 
least several hundred dollars a year for 
every student enrolled. To do this for the 
sake of this minute fraction of the com- 
munity would be neither economie nor 
democratic nor ethical No city and no 
state on earth could pay for the education 
of its whole citizenship in that way, nor for 
ialf of it. Yet this expense is regarded, 
and I think properly so, as a good invest- 
ment. In all conscience I say that the re- 
turns on this investment ought to be better. 
jut they will not be better so long as we 
coddle ourselves with pious platitudes 
about college life, the deve lopment of char- 
acter, and the making of all-round men. 
‘*These things should ve have done, and not 
to have left the other undone.’’ All these 
things will be added to us, if we seek first 
the one thing for which the university 
exists 

At the end of this argument (or, rather, 
of this dogmatie statement) it may be 
necessary to call attention again to the sub- 
ject—What is a university for? We are 
talking about the training of men and 
women, not of children. That is a wholly 
different story. The United States under- 
takes to put every child of every family in 
school. It can well afford therefore to lay 


on the publie schools the responsibility of 


furnishing what every man, woman and 
child needs, and what the community has 
a right to demand of every man, woman 
and child. Nothing there can take prece- 
dence over character. The schools, more- 


over, get the immature just 
when life habits are being form 
impulses and principles of lif 
determined. If a young man 
is not on the right track at ¢ o 
should be sent to a reformator: 
the unive rsity. 1 do not Say 

to dodge or brush aside the 

of the university. It 

these responsibilities that it can 
to accept men of undesirabl 
The needs of the individual must 
given too great weight when the p 
is at stake. No man has an in 
to be educated at publie expel 
expense is justified only by t 
returns. 

Once more, in order to save t 
of those who judge mainly by t 
the words, it may be well to sa: 
that good character should bx 
non in a student community. T! 
sity that realizes its scholarly 
should have the wisdom to se¢ 
things which elevate the social and 
ual life also favor the intellectual 
the same time it should not lose 
the fact that a central purpose is t 
tral need of a good life. The 
scholarship 7s that central purpos¢ 
university. 

It may well be conceded that t! 
between school life and university 
might better come a year or two | 
is the eustom in America. This 
meaning of the movement for the 
college which would prolong the pel 
secondary education. Probably 
quite as desirable from the standp 
moral as of intellectual training. B 
upper years of the A.B. course ar 
to those of professional schools. W! 
sent a boy to a law school or medic 
to have his character formed? 

The traditional talk about going t 
lege for this purpose comes down to us 
a time when the American colleg 
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7. 
scholastic standing of the present 
as time advanced, of 
other 


school, or, 


nt junior college. To no 


is it been applied so often or so 


} 
} 


T school. 


English 


to the grammar 
rival of that institution in this 
is the early New England college, 


ork was approximately that of the 


ides in Eton or Rugby. 

esent college of liberal arts over- 
proper period of tutelage on the 
and what ought to be the period 
seful other. It 
little too early for the university 


manhood on the 


‘ tinues too long for the requirements 


Fiske’s ‘‘prolonged infaney.’’ 
roblems in scholarship, discipline 
ministration would be simplified by 
the break between secondary 


little Along 


s change should go such a change 


nd college a later. 
tone ot our secondary schools as 


istify reinvesting them with all the 
that justly belongs to the place in 
becomes a man. 

NEVIN M. FENNEMAN 


OF CINCINNATI 


bo. 


THE ADVANCE OF INDIA IN 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


article, ‘‘India in the movement 
rid edueation.,’’ published in si HOOL 
1923, I 


American 


J 


IETY, June, described for 


schoolmen 


formation of 


ducational conditions as they are 
India under the British 
the follow- 


outline several 


to exist in 
rovernmental eontrol. In 


rticle | 


tional endeavors that are carried on 


propose to 


rivate agencies and public spirited 


of India in the field of higher edu- 


/ 


f 


not enough to show that aliens who 


India have failed to accomplish what 
should have in the educational uplift 
e Indian people, but it is at once neces- 








907 
Shur 


sary and proper to show w 
themselves, who have had the benefit of 
Western edueation. have done for th 
cational betterment of their fellow co 
men. This latter achievement is of 


IOWS Whakl 


importance, for it sl 


Indians are capable of doing whenever they 
are given free scope to exercise their 
powers. 

Under the direct auspices of the British 


Government in India durin: 


ter of the nineteenth century. there cam 
into existence five great universities. the 
Universities, respectively, of Madras, Cal 
eutta, Bombay, Allahabad and Punjab 


These universities were modeled after the 
versity Hun 


ittered 


svstem of the London U1 


dreds of eolleges, distribute 1 in se 
areas, were affiliated to these universities, 
the latter merely becoming examining bod 
ies. The rapid development of colleges and 
the inereasing flood of eandidates for de 
grees imposed a strain upon these examin 
ing universities under which their system 
The 
ers of the university 


the 


broke down senates in which all pow 


were concentrated had 
addition of political 


been swollen by 


members, often for purely honorific reasons 


These gentlemen had no interest in aca 
demie work, hence the teachers hardly ever 
had an opportunity of making their voices 
heard. ‘‘Even the nominally academic 


bodies, ’’ says Professor Newton in his re 
cent publication, ‘*‘The Survey of Univer- 
the 


boards of studies, which were responsible 


sities in British Empire,’’ ‘‘such as 


for drafting schemes of study, were ap 
pointed by the senates from among their 
own numbers, and contained only a very 
small proportion of men who were actually 
Needless to 
that 


a 
Work 


engaged in university 
those 


say, the same evils resulted as 


had broken down the system of affiliation 
in London in the middle of the nineteenth 


While the 


organized as to do nothing, either for the 


century. universities were so 
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ement of learning or for the pro- 

‘lent teaching, they also did 

nothing directly to help the eolleges to 
‘h these functions 


students 


made it urgent that the 


university system in India be overhauled 


» changes made in London as a result of 

Act of 1878 had an inevitable influence 
in India where the conditions seemed to be 
similar. A commission was, therefore, ap 
pointe d in 1902 to consider the whole ques- 
tion of Indian university education. Its 
report was, undoubtedly, greatly influenced 
by the London policy which, as in 1857, 
seemed to be the latest work of edueational 
statesmanship. The most unfortunate 
thing was that the commission recom- 
mended no fundamental reeonstruction or 
change of principle. It assumed the per- 
manent validity of the existing system of 
external examination and affiliation, and 
merely set itself to improve and strengthen 
it. The University Act of 1904 was de- 
signed to give effect to the findings in re- 
gard to the reorganization of the govern- 
ment of the universities, their assumption 
of teaching functions, mainly in _post- 
graduate work, and more effective super- 
vision by them of the eonditions of affilia 
tion and of the colleges. The main result 
of this act was that it made the control and 
the influence of the government over uni- 
versity policy more direct and effective than 
it had hitherto been. 

While these reforms were being worked 
out, an important movement for the foun- 
dation of universities of a type as yet un- 
tried in India was making headway among 
Indian leaders of religious and_ social 
thought. <As a result of this movement 
several teaching universities have come 
into existence during the war and post- 
war time. It is in the study of these 
new universities that one sees the keen 
adaptability of the Indian mind when it is 
surcharged with knowledge of both the 


ancient Indian policy ot educat 
policy and practice of modern W; 
versities. Hindu leaders of thou 
how, seem to be naturally tole! 
eign ideas and institutions. Thx 
delight in harboring among 
ideas and practices of all types ar 
tion. Their philosophy of Univer 
responsible for this attitude of al] 
exist side by side contending eult l 
faiths. The ideal way of living 

to Indian philosophy, is to live |] 
Universe. 


In 1916 a teaching and resident 


University was founded. This was er 


by a private Hindu benefactor at ] 
Pandit Malaviya, the veteran states 
India, has the honor of being th 
of this splendid seat of learning 
and purposes of this university aré 
provision for imparting education 
ary, artistic and scientific as well 


eultural, technical, commercial ai 


> 
> 


sional, of furthering the prosecut 


original research, of giving instruct 


Hindu theology and religion, of pr 
the study of literature, art, phil 
history, medicine and science, an 
parting physical and moral trait 
It is modeled after the moder 


cial universities of England but in « 


ter it is strictly Hindu. Of the 1 
of the court (the governing body 
the senate (the academic body 


H 


three quarters must be Hindus. The 


versity has grown since the add 


+ 


eolleges of oriental learning and 


1,4 


A training college was added to the or 


arts college (the Central Hindu C 
Benares) in 1918 and a college 
neering in 1919. 

Another Indian university, the 


sity of Mysore, was the next unitary 


versity to be founded in 1916. In 
ginning it had two eonstituent 


which had originally belonged to t! 


versity of Madras, and a Women’s 
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vineering College have since been 
the 
This univer- 


In organization it resembles 





English university. 
thin the territory governed by an 
tentate. Mysore State is acknow]l- 
be the most progressive of the 
tates of India in matters of educa- 
sanitation and in form of government. 
1917 Patna University was founded. 
versity has retained the character- 
British 


the teaching is con- 


the older universities of 

nd most ot 
‘‘admitted’’ colleges. 

ree universities came into exist- 


le the great European War was 


0 r on On account of the political 
s that India holds with Great 
I it Was deemed wise and even 


to plan the organization of In- 
niversities on more or less conserva- 
innovations would, 
looked 
il,’’ and, as in the days of Swadeshi 
the boycott of 


any efforts to 


nes. Too many 


tedlvy, have been upon as 


nent for foreign 
f 1908, introduce 
‘ratic measures and to render educa- 

nal institutions really and truly peo- 
s institutions would have been tabooed 

s reactionary. Thus, in spite of the fact 
these new universities were organized 


improved lines from an administrative 


nt of view than were the older gov- 
rnmental universities, yet the educated 
ins, who had seen at first hand 


European and American universities and 
could not be satisfied with them. 


\fter the close of 


the war the famous 


Mohammedan Anglo-Oriental College at 
\ligarh, which was founded in 1875, was 

nstormed into a unitary university in 
20 and was renamed The Aligarh Mus- 
This 
expression in the field of education of the 
the In- 


A parallel expression 


lim University. was a_ noticeable 
rising communal consciousness of 
in Mohammedans. 
is communal consciousness in the field 


polities was the organization of the Mos- 


lem League, an influential political organi 


+ 


ms to I 


zation in India that ai look after the 
Moslem interests in the political future of 
India. The Aligarh Muslim Uni 
the very name signifies, is chiefly Muslim, 


Muslim 


versity, as 


and special attention is paid to 
theology. 

While these war and post-war 
in educational thinking on the part of 
people of India were going on 
fail to 


The trend of the new times was too strong 


> 
British authorities 


impress the 
to let go unnoticed. A new commission was 
1917 to inquire 


of the Caleutta University and also to make 


set up in into the affairs 


a searching investigation of problems con 


the foundation organization and 


cerning 


administration of Indian universities in 
The 
after full two years of study, 


1919 


fundamental changes. 


general. report of this commission, 
came out in 
recommended lar-reace! 
These 


tions eould not be earried out in 


wer ing 
recommenda 
their en 
tirety, chiefly because of the opposition of 
the 
around the old system ol unive rsity organi 


vested interests that have gr 


wh up 


zation. These vested interests are attacked 


by the recommendations and they are nat 
urally persistent in opposing the proposed 


reforms. The problem of reforming older 
universities in India is bound up with the 
interests and spirit of the bureau 
eratiec government. Therefore, it is not to 


be wondered at that much time would be 
required for the bureaucracy to understand 
the values of democratic organization and 
Llows ver, 


administration of education. 


new universities of a unitary and residen 
tial type have been established at Lucknow 
and Hyderabad in 1920, and one at Dacea 
in 1921. 

The Osmania University of Hyderabad 
(this latter is a native state in southern 
India under a Muslim ruler, His Exalted 
Highness, the Nizam) is of peculiar interest 
among the new universities of India in that 


it imparts education concerned with West- 
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indulge in | 
Muslim, Hindu 


ologies and yet openly elai 


= I 


results! We hope that we do n 


been ‘anshi n ‘du in bull ong this mistake of over-self-righteou 
lish ht as a compulsory second lan- organizing chairs of non-Indiar 
rua ge Osmania Unive rsity is the fir in our universities. To be reall 


among Indian institutions of higher learn Christianity it is essential, in 
ing to take this bold step in the right diree- nature of the ease, that a 
tion, openly discrediting the unfortunate should alone be entrusted to teach ¢ 
and unedueational policy, inaugurated by theology. So a similar common si 
Lord Macaulay, of imparting all edueation cedure is warranted in the teach 
through English, the language of the people faiths. 
in the British Isles. The Dacea University in Eastern B 
In iV previous article I made it elear is also devoted to the teaching 
how, due to this unedueational practice of studies, but it is open to all, and 
imposing a foreign lingo as a medium of considerable provision for Hindus 
instruction, an unnecessary loss of time and scheme for the organization of this 
energy was entailed and how wantonly it sity is largely the work of the lat 
created heavy educational mortality among _ registrar of the University of Lond 
people who stand last on the list of literate he, happily indeed, is the first vic 
nations. The trite argument that it is un- cellor of this new university. The ent: 
profitable to insist on imparting education requirements of this university 
through the mother toneue of the learner proposed, to be much higher thar 
by translating books from foreign lan Indian universities, and, in that res 
vuages is well answered. No living nation _ is likely to have among its student | 
on earth ever conceived the idea of edueat- highly selected material to work wit 
ing its young through the language of a This movement for unitary res 
foreign land. Students in England never universities has crossed the borders 
studied Latin grammar through the me- proper and a new university was org 
dium of German. However, boys and girls in 1920 at Rangoon in Burma. T\ 
in India have to study the Sanskrit gram- leges that formerly used to prepar 
mar and literature through the medium of dents for the examinations of the C 
English! The example of the Osmania University have been affiliated to 
University in this particular reform is sup- university. 
ported by the educational policy in vogue Besides these universities that ex 
in Japan, the leading Asiatie nation of our higher aspirations and awakening of 
time. Therefore, other Indian universities vincial and communal consciousness an 


need not entertain too judicious a fear of Indian peoples, the movement for 
erring in the matter! edueation has gone much further. P 
Another important feature of the Osma- fessor D. K. Karve has dedicated his v 
nia University is its faculty of Muslim career to the educational uplift of lh 
theology. The professoriate of this faculty women. After having demonstrated « 
consists of scholars of Muslim faith. It is plete success of his schemes in the org 
beyond comprehension how, due to their zation and conduct of the famous ‘Ww 
over-trust in their self honesty, even the Home,’’ he brought forth the first It 


progressive European and American uni- Women’s University in the suburbs 
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This university, which 
eause of millions 
Ss unique in its spirit an 
and deserves a special stud) 


terested in the long delayed succeed in hely 
emancipation of Indian women. prophecies of war 
of Tilak University in West, let 1 

of the late Mr. Tilak, the mutual contact 

India’s political leaders; the tions that make 

Mandir (Temple of Ancient G. Wells has rightly sa 
unded bv Mahatma Gandhi would mean the extinct 
vince of Gujrath, and Vishva_ kind and the return ot 
International University at namie education of our t 
Bengal, founded by the poet, proved, and it is up to us 


are ot supreme educational it is the mere handmaid 


national significance to India. to function as friend, phil 


these last named universitie all guide to the social 


beyond possibility in view of 
my disposal. India along with 
stern countries is progressing rap- 
ard attaining her nationhood. In EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
shrinking world we are learning _ , eee 3 : 
——s , SUMMER COURSES AT OXFORD AND 
and appreciate one another’s con- CAMBRIDGI 
ns more and more. The well-edu- ’ 
: : ie In view of the 
Kasterner is finding out more and :, 
school men and won 


at the talk of the West’s rank Julv to attend the Edi 
sm is like the premature news of World Federation o! 

Twain’s death, ‘‘highly exagger- there is interest ir 
Post-war need for international held during August 


standing and good will demands that ridge. 
ms openly and seriously study the rhe summer meeting, 
. as alternated between 
s and constructive works of one ha alternater ; am 
. ts due at Oxford this 
ind cooperate to evolve an era of 
, t " } : . 1 t] begin on the ever 
t least alter having experience 1e 
gO d | mid-day of August 10; pa 
treats > y . v Tor ‘ 
effects of the European War. the evening of Aucu 
civilization is no more western ont 20 
rose in the West than the sun is The main subject of 
n because it rises in the East. ancient, medieval! and m 
next lesson in wisdom that is to be connected lectures wil 


is about the human civilization Greek drama, Professor 

onger about Hindu. Greek or Nor- French dramatist, 
' ; ; oe Germs drama 
iiZation: not about Anglo-Saxon. the German dra 
Professor J. G. Rohe TT 


tists, Mr. Constanti 


sé 


in or German ‘‘ Kultur,’’ but about 


ilture. Isn’t it the most oppor- : 
European dramatists, 
e for all of us to open the doors yy. J  ghinesty 

ir universities and welcome repre- dramatists, Mr. Pere’ 


+ 


ves of different nations to teach us drama. Mr. H. F. B 
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ing, Pro 20. In addition to lectures ar 
Mr. John Mase is, there will be field wor 


; 


ot the ami Amon 1e subjects dealt with 


} } } ] 
G. Gordon lil research in ¢limate 


ire on Shakespeare. Other single Europe, the great epox hs of exp! 
include the new movement ot n fteenth and sixteenth centuries, m: 
} 


Mr. Geoffrey Whitworth; t] making and Central 


in history, by Miss Elsi £3-13s:6d. Applications may 


Europe 


Fogerty, an ume, by Mr. Herbert Norris the Reverend Dr. Cranage, Synd 


There wil » conterences on the drama in Cambridge, England. 
schools and the other on the drama in 


trial immunities Re pre sentative tay are ft THE INSTITUTE OF POLITICS 


the Oxford Playhouse. The Dr. Harry A. GARFIELD, president 
hopes to arrange for al liams College and chairman of the lh 
and community theater lities, has made public tl 
annual session of the 


opportunity ot Ins which will be held from J 
lay at the Shakespeare M« 


Dr. Garfield returned recent 
tures I religious and "Lt . . 

Lecture on religiou = While there he made final arrar 

philosophieal th will be provid 

] I coming 

morming . 

mer a group 

tor part . . 

' abilitv in their respective 

Appheation 


Reverend F 


Oxford. 


Count Antonio Cippico, 
supporter of Mussolini, has choser 


the Mediterranean area” { 
a lim . 
; ; ; led t} six lectures. 

ot qualihed students w e providec in 1e . : 
; ‘ Robert Masson, a French bank 
department of zoology ( mparative anat E 
as a identified wi ie working out of tl 
omy The course is intended primarily ror : : : 
’ 1 1 pian 1n i rance, 18 the second lecture! 
teachers of science in secondary schools and will 


speak on “The peace problems of Frar 


Dr. William E. Rappard, of Geneva 


deal mai ly with zoology as a subject o school 

teaching. The course will begin with a lecture 

net wines aft Sue Wh i tae tentennitinns of the permanent mandates comm 

will be given from 9.30 a. m. to 1 p. m. dail League of Nations, will speak on 
of Nations.” 


ic 


from August 1 to August 11, inelusive. Tl 


The British representation ine 


charge will be £2°0s- 0d. Applications will be 
erick Maurice, the British strategist and d 


received by Mr. Hutchinson. 
Primari r students from the continent of Of military operations during the war 


Europe, the board of extra-mural studies of the 


lead a round-table diseussion on “Pr 
University of Cambridge will give a vacatio armament”; Lionel Curtis, who 

2 Ly a) s ¢ 1 Ire, ‘ 
course for foreign students from July 31 to Au count Bryce as a lecturer at 


rn } 1 17 } ) ‘ inal 
20) lhe board announces that it “would  Polities in the second annual 


weleome the presence of a limited number of Arnold Toynbee, professor of modern G 


rust 


American students during the whole or part of literature and history in London | 
the course,” but particularly desires that they There will be eight Round-Tables, 
shall not come under any misapprehension as_ as follows: 
to the course. The subject will be Modern En- International Justice. Phi 
gland: its language, literature, history and art, professor of international law 
presented mainly for persons whose mother  yersity, formerly of the American 
tongue is not English. Aariculture and Population ‘ 

A summer course for teachers in geography M. East, of the Bussey Institution, 


will be held at Cambridge from July 31 to Au- versity, author of ‘‘ Mankind at the 
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Europe. Sdwin F ay, S. Harkness 
New York Eve mung Pe 


Sity. 


will be ready 
; ; _  seeond term 
New Envtronmenta : 

: : 7 the building, 
rs. Charles K. Leith, hea ; ; 
if the firm o slackal 
geology of the University ot the firm of Blackal 

Boston, Mass., provid 

irmament. Sir Frederick Maurice, < complete equipme 
ist, now of the Working Men’s Col capacity of approximately 


will contain a model studio, 


Problems in Inter-American and carpenter shops, scene 


> liree ve < a ' . 
, director-general of th ing loft, costume studio and d) 
will be two rehearsal rooms 

il Problems in Europe. , : ' 
rae . ee and small auditorium, besides office 
ie University of Chicago. ; : 

mn rooms, dressing rooms, etc. n 

iterranean Area. Arnold Toynbee, Lon 

equipped pliant the students of the drama 


r + 
S v. 


have unsurpassed facilities 


COURSES ON THE DRAMA AT YALE their work in the various ¢o0) 
UNIVERSITY Courses in the drama wi 


announces in detail the dents of both sexes over 


} 


be given beginning next ‘Y€@?s- Each applican 


drama to 
the direction of Professor George ‘furnish a statement giving 
sker. Students registering for the an outline of previous wt 
have an opportunity for the study fessional, in any of 
rama from the actual writing of plays ® Procucing, highting, 
of staging, including stage light- ting and playwriting 
e and costume design, producing, pag- comply with any spe 
technique of the drama and dramatie ™ the descriptions « 
m. Aceording to the university’s an- wishes to enroll. A 
there will be fourteen courses ™USt be suflicient to 
n the department. department tha 
ssor Baker, who has been appointed to Course tor which he 
r of the history and the technique of cessful completion of 
a, will serve as director of the univer- ¢partment of drama a cert 
ter and chairman of the department of plishment will be awarded to r 


n the School of the Fine Arts, of which 


Meeks is dean. He will conduct the 


students. Applications for adm 
partment of drama sho 


- f the School of 
n forms of the drama, playwriting, dean of the Sch 


ng, advanced producing and the tech- 


THE ENDOWMENT CAMPAIGN OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


BEGINNING on Mav 1 and continu 


it the drama. Instructors will be ap 
to have charge of the courses in direct 
scenic design and costume design. 


;' 0 meement day 
uurse in the forms of the drama given ‘?™mencement ca! 


J » ‘ € 7 nal 
fessor Baker has two purposes; to in Pennsylvania will make 


| 
, ils e@ ow nt camp: 
elligent appreciation of the theater on n its endowment « : 


yf : e¢ $45 650.000 
f the students; and to serve as an 0! Which is $45,650, 


tion to the more detailed courses in the will mark the 


founding of 


given by other departments. 
The official ann 


s expected that the school building and 
] , . yr ats > aynfc* 
er which was provided for in the establish- '"8 St@tements: 


f the department of drama by Edward An analysis of the 
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| poliey ’nivers 


under program, 


confine ar ng the ex 


and departments to a uniform high 


ciency and iw their mor 


coordinat 


Among specific policies stated are the en 


couragement of research, the development of a 


women’s college, “parallel to and equal in qual 


ity to the college for men,” and provision for a 


ENERAL EDUCATION |} 


. 375,000 
ended 
the $50,000,000 
1919 ft 


Rockefeller in 


‘s shows 
had appropriated 


to 170 institutions, 


undertaken to 


aggregat 


sums 


r out that the 


movement 


heen a resulted 


part has 


the seale of academic remu 


states that “the officers 


1 the near f 


the purpose procur 


show accurately progre 


made.” 


; 


The report also deseribes 


board in medical education, 


veys, secondary and rural 


south, and negro education. 
eluded: distribution of physi 
States; teaching of Latin (w 


League); study 


Classical 


county units in Indiana. 


THE WORK OF THE JU. S. BUREAl 
EDUCATION IN ALASKA 
THe methods and spirit of Americar 
Eskimos of Alas! 


Bureau of 


the 


States 


in dealing with 


the United 
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Knud Ras THE NEW YORK LEGISLATURE AND 
lelivered at TEACHERS’ SALARIES 
» the upper and lower houses SEFORE adjournment the New York Asset 
passed the Ricca b 
New York ( 
by Governor Sm 
ty al 


st? OOO O00 


Followir 


IS Imposs ble preserve 
such a race. It is then 
» these men and women into ord 


’ 


citizens, with the citizens’ priv 

sen declared that the importance 

of the American Bureau of Educa 

represented by the many schools for 

Alaska, could never be overempha 

‘iean school teachers, he said, not 

the natives the English language, 

them in many other ways, such as 

tablishment of cooperative stores and 
of infant welfare work. 

riticized the policy of the Danish gov- 

in attempting to keep the Greenland Associate 

} 


away from any contact with the white attendances 


Examiners 


inted out that while the Greenland 
of primitive squalor, District super 
for the Alaskan native The correspondent 

tor boats large reindeer herds, 

be supplied with the most modern equip 


herewith to carry on his family life 


with the American system, Dr. 

said, was that often the Alaskan 

as not taught how to read and write 
ve tongue properly, and he urged that 


ation, were 
riven particular attention in the case is aie 
Greenland Eskimo. Reindeer, he said, 
‘oved a great source of wealth to the’ poynis. Lil 
n natives, and he urged that herds be A. Vance. 


shed in Greenland wherever possible. Frederick 
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for the Ricca bill 
ld leaders of 
ad not 
ir sponsorsh 


by Senator 


Che Legislature also passed the bill basing 
teachers’ pensions on their average salary for 
five year their active service instead 


is said will increase the 


payment by about $4,000,000, and the bill ap- 


propriating $9,000,000 for inereased aid to 
rural schools, the latter measure to take effect 


in 1926. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Hastincs H. Hart has resigned from the 

position t director t the department ol child 

ot Russell Sage Foundation and has 

been appointed as consultant in delinquency and 

penology in the foundation. William Hodson, 

former! li r the division of child wel 
fare legislat he toundation, has bee 


pointed | ce Hart 


departmen I ul 1el ping, wl 


been changed ame he department 
social legislation. 

Dr. WituiAM T. SANGER, secretary of the Vir- 
ginia State Board of Education, has aceepted 
the presidency of the Medical College of Vir- 

Richmond to sueceed Dr. Stuart Me- 


Guire, who resigns atter serving since 1914. 


LeEverRETT S. Lyon, dean of the 
School of Commerce and Finance of Washing- 
ton University, has resigned to join the faculty 
of Robert Brookings Graduate School of Gov- 


ernment and Economies at Washington, D. C. 


‘HENEY Hype, recently appointed 
Hamilton Fish professor of international law 
at Columbia University, went out of office as 
solicitor of the state department on March 4, 


and sueeeeds to the position left vacant by John 


Bassett Moore, who after more t 
vears of service retired from the uw 
year to carry on his duties as Amer 
of the Permanent Court of Internat 


at The Hague. 


Dr. Raymond TURNER, professo1 
history at Yale University, has bee 
protessor ol modern European hi 
Johns Hopkins University. *. Ed 
law, professor ol English in the 1 
North Carolina, has been appointé 
of English to succeed Dr. James \ 


resigned because of failing health 


Dr. LAWRENCE B. PacKkarp, for « 
member of the faculty of the U 
Rochester, will become protessor 


Amherst College next September. 


Dr. CHARLES Custis Harrison, pre 
the University of Pennsylvania Musi 
on March 26, the recipient of the P| 
award created by Edward Bok to | 
annually for distinguished 
prize includes a check for $10,000, a 
and an illuminated scroll 
achievement by the winner of 
advance the interest of the city. Th 
tion was made by Senator Pepper, o 
vania. Among the spectators were 
recipients of the award in forme: 
pold Stokowski, the Rev. Dr. Russ: 
well, of Templ University, al 


Fleisher. 


Proressor JOHN F. Geria, 
partment of Romance languages 
University, has been made a ‘ 
Italian government in reecognit 


cuished service to Italian eulture 


In recognition of the work done by 
E. Cosenza, director of the Townsend 
Hall High School, New York Cit 
president of the Italian Teachers’ 
the King of Italy has conferred 
Cross of Knight Commander of 
the Crown of Italy. Dr. Cosenza 
ously decorated in 1922, when at a 
ing of the entire school he was presented 


the insignia of the Order of the ¢ 
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as been devoting a large portion ol rauges. It 
me toward the deve opment ol the ot the new 
> ¢ he talian tongue in this 
t I ¢ ] i I on l€ Ul Dr. LEONA 
| has received a personal letter 
na receive a j ) has been assis 
n and congratulations from Pre 


} 


tional psyvcholog 
Teachers College, ( 
THAXTER, emeritus professor of released in order that 
‘ potan at Harvard U liversity, as psychologist 
Detroit. Miss V 


; 


mic Botany, has been elected a Teachers Coll 


rv curator of the Farlow Herbarium 


ber of the section of botany of the Miss Emma M. DENKINGER. 


of Sciences fessor of English at Wellesley, 


des oO “heaton 
Upson, ’99, Dr. Mary M. Craw in of Wheaton 


F. M. Randall, ’00, have been Dr. Marton TALBo 
election as Cornell trustees. University of Chicago since 
ons have been made to fill the Vocation orator a 
hich will become vacant in ing on “The chal 
the expiration of the terms of George 


‘SS, and Major L. L. Seaman, ’72. 


KOHLER, of Kohler, Wis., has 

ted to membership in the Univer 

of Visitors by the Regents of the 

f Wisconsin, to replace Edward M. 

Milwaukee, who has moved to 

Mr. Kohler was regent from the 
trict from 1918 to 1924, and was on college tea 
the Board of Regents from 1921 ollege on Maré 

PROFESS 

ssor Roy M. Prrerson — 
nt of Spanish and Italiar awouh Sane 
Maine, has assumed t itl iereees 
:, 


the quarterly journal published by 


on principles « 


I 
} 


or society of Phi Kappa 


’ . _T riven to the pu 
terson 18 a graduate ot Coe Uol : 
heen followed 


» degree of Ph.D. from Harvard. 
( tally ior se! 

sE Pounp, professor of English at lems either 
versity of Nebraska, will be editor of a ficulties. Dr. Whipp 
nthly periodical to be known as Amer ulty of the school o 
eech, or some similar title. The assistant school work. 

be Dr. Kemp Melone, professor of SPEAKERS at 
at Johns Hopkins University. Accord of High School 
an announcement it is the plan of the held April 20-21 
irnal to publish articles on phases of the will inelude U 
e spoken in America, such as style John J. 
s, studies of the development of speech in instruction Harris 
a, dialectic studies from various groups president of the 
United States, and studies of econtribu- K. J. Hoke, of 


ade to American speech by other lan Mary; M. L 
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OL the 


Mar i} 


s second atter rit 


‘ mt te 
turned their vociferous prot 


aemonstration 


1908 to 1920, stud yf their numl not known. 
a campaign tor tunds for \ { , 1. M. Georges Se 
a collection I ! staff of the ministry of public vo! 


tician as well as an authority on 


) 


is § ) nent f a | 
listrict supe? His appointm ¥ ‘ 
' by the government, thoug! 


had hee I 


ce 1SS5 


tessors of the faculty voted for |} 


fessor Le Fur. 


(Cornell). THREE students charged wit] 


aoe of fort Havana a manifesto against the 
age ot tort! 
had been head of the industrial treaty celebration on March 1 


department State the police and fined $200 each. Ata 
Teachers’ College at Albany, N. Y., and regional ing in front of the presidential pal 
directo Federal Board for Vocational protest for this action on March 21, t 
Education. He was the author of “Industrial fired at the crowd, which resulted i 
Historv” and “Part-Time Edueation.” eight students and three policeme: 


Dr. Herman VOLRATH ILPRECHT, formerl\ THE 1925 meeting of the Americar 


professor of Assyriology at » University of tion of Collemiate Registrars will be h: 


‘ 


Pennsvlvania, died at his home in Philadelphia Iniversitv of Colorado, Boulder, Apr 


on March 20, aged sixty-six years 
THE twelfth annual Conference 


—— Pere erry ory f +) = ont of : . 
NicHOLAS KULcHILskY, of the department of tional Measurements will be held 


anatomy in University College, London, - , 
a eats 2 © lL -_ University, Bloomington, on April 
merly professor in Kharkoff University and 


when superintendents, principals at 
Russian minister of education, died on January 


i from all parts of the state will be 
<¥, aged sixty-nine vears, Among the speakers will be 
GOVERNOR Pincnot, of Pennsylvania, has re- Pintner, of Teachers College, 

plied to the suggestion recently made to him, in _ versity, and Dr. Ernest Horne, of tl 
a letter from Thomas E. Mitten, printed in sity of Iowa. The second conferen 
ScHOoL AND Socrety last week, that he recall mentary supervision will be held 
Dr. Thomas E. Finegan to the position of state University on April 16. 
superintendent of public instruction. He writes: 
“Your letter of March 18 is based on such ut- 
terly false premises that it would, I think, serve 
it cational and vocational guidance. E 


THe Harvard University Summer 
making a large extension of its wo! 
no purpose for me to discuss the question 
raises. It will perhaps be sufficient to say that are to be offered as follows: The pru 
the reasons which led me to offer Dr. Finegan practice of vocational guidance, ar d 


only a temporary appointment are still valid, legical methods in educational an 
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Oeccupati nal 
1d surveys, Frederick J 


Vocational 


welfare, and problems in 
Dr. Arthur J. Todd, 
r, B. Kuppenheimer 


on as guidance, 


uidanee, Associa 


Harvard Universit) 


retically, such a 


leal to commend. 


DISCUSSION There are, howeve 
IGH-SCHOOL MARKING SYSTEMS ng the credits ay 


, . . legrees of ability as bas 
January 31 issue of SCHOOL AND So- ; y 
ie arship marks. Most 
discussion of a high school marking 
' ke ‘ m require a minimum of 
the Lockport Township High School is 
. : . work lor admittance to 
th having used successfully a weighted 
or : the proponents of weighted 
Sinee this hich school rejected . 
immediately presents its¢ 
for giving credits almost a year ago, : 
. will be graduating from 

be interesting to enumerate the reasons : " 

; , than 15 units an 
eighted system of credit points proved . 
ag the universities 
Ce 

sented. In Tact, » food studer 
the first school to make use of a remain the normal 
eredit eveten wae > T ‘ere 
edit system was the University of to secure such credits as 
Missouri system presupposes The poor student, if recom 
marks will follow generally well versitv. 
» of the bell-shaped curve. Under  ynits of work. 
< of the excellent and superior Hicvh schools us 
recognized by granting him extra marking svetem are coi 
1 graduation. This enables such  fyjness to the local co! 


graduate in less than the usual time. old that they will be 


ge student is granted a unit of credit pich marks on the one h 


se below the average suffer credit re- 
— 


} 
} 


other are compelled to take the usual 
must take additional courses or re- work for graduation. This 
rer in school in order to graduate. ing the student that 
schools have adopted modifica- which will be good in 
1 for giving excess credit for un- which will be worthless 
good work. There are perhaps 15 or  leges or universities to satisfy 
schools in the state of Illinois. Rock- quirements. The inconsistency 
ois, High School, with over 2,000 stu- tion is very evident 
as used this plan for some time and ap- Another objection to tl 
is well pleased with it. tem is that it is not e: 
arguments advanced for the use of a parents, who feel that 
ted eredit system are usually that the 16 units of work he should 


y 


student actually does a great deal more credit. One school u 
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tem make a practice of giving full credit 
even to a poor student when such a student 
transters to another school where a weighted 
system of credit is not recognized. It is, also, 
much more difficult for the principal, limited as 
most of them are in the amount of clerical help 
afforded, to record such marks. The perma- 
1ent records are likely to be cluttered up with 
meaningless lot of fractional credits which 
only tend to confuse the records of the stu- 
bewilder some future principal who 
may later come into a particular school having 
such records. 

Fundamentally, a “eredit for quality” system 
beclouds the real issue. The real problem con- 
fronted by teachers and administrators is to in- 
duce students to get their work on a mastery 
level. Reducing credits recognizes that many 
are being passed whose work is not up to credit 
level. School credits are not the main thing 
for which a student should strive. A system of 
excess credit penalizes a poor student entirely 
too severely. When he does not make full credit, 
pressure is brought on the principal to allow 
him to carry more work in order to make sure 
that he will graduate with his class and not have 
to work five years in order to win his high 
school diploma. This tends to increase failures 
and also to lower quality of the work. Stu- 
dents become interested in the amount of the 
credits that they have earned rather than in the 
mastery of a subject or the good which they 
may secure trom it. 

Another fundamental defect in eredit for 
quality markings is in the variability of teach- 
ers In the awarding of grades. There is too 
much divergence in the estimates of teachers as 
to what constitutes an excellent grade and what 
constitutes an average or poor one. The high 
school group is a selected group and it is 
scarcely fair to force teachers to conform to the 
bell-shaped curve with their marks. With a 
weighted credit system there is always the prob- 
lem of the teachers who give too high marks. 
Too much rigidity or too much looseness makes 


’ 


a “credit for quality” marking system very un- 


satisfactory. Ideal situations do not prevail in 


the school room. Teachers do not coneur in 
what should constitute an excellent or poor 
grade even when given a list of what qualities 
and virtues should be considered for different 


marks. 


It would be far better if teachers 
visors would bend their energies t 
achievement of work on the mastery 
thus emphasize scholarship rather tha: 
rewards for scholarship. Becaus« 
satistactory conditions inherent in 


tration of a “credit for quality” 


} 


tem, the Lockport Township High oe! 


continued this plan over a year ag 
not expect to return to it. 
A. 
LocKPporT TOWNSHIP HIGH Scu 
LOCKPORT, ILLINOIS 


QUOTATIONS 
MUSIC IN COLLEGES 


Or course Bryn Mawr is welcome 


society of American colleges that have 


to consider musie a proper subject it 
education. <A little late, but better 
never. There are many in this society 
there should be more. There are 
have not found their way thither 
American colleges, on the whole, 
considerable and beneficent pro 
direction since Harvard first estab 

of music in 1875 and admitted 

one fitting to be studied for t 
Perhaps some of these colleges 

far, or have gone in the wrong 
little piano-playing, or a little \ 

or a little singing in a manner that n 
bear well even a kindly serutiny, 
itself give eredentials of the liberal! 
what the colleges understand as “ar 
is something more in music thar 
colleges that have done the best for m 
done it in a way that involves more 


+? 


These ecolleges have said, in effect 


liberally educated man or woman ought 


something of the same kind of know! 
Palestrina and Bach and Beethoven 


mann and Brahms as he has of ¢ 


Shakespeare and Moliere and Goethe a1 


and Browning. He or she should | 
to acknowledge complete ignorance 
group as of the other. Most of the 
ladies and gentlemen who have had 
eation in the colleges would be embar 
confess that they knew nothing of the 


or Westminster Abbey or the Sistine 


Aer 


\I 
Mi 
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f Praxiteles or “Hamlet” or as well as actual conditions a irroundings 
even if they were not experts may make possible-—New York mes. 
Ought they not to be equally 

have no inkling of the “Matt BOOKS AND LITERATURE 
‘ or the “Eroica”’ symphony or the 
quartets or the “Winter Journey” The Financing of Education in the State of 
New York. By Gerorce D. SrrRayver aAnp 
the Ropert Murray HaiG. The Maemillan Com 


ven to everybody to master t 
musie as he masters his own lan pany, New York, 1923 


1. according to the collegiate expecta Tue fitness of the aut] 
one or two more). It should at eation in the State of 
everybody to understand the previous achievements in 
nd to have some knowledge and ap were such as to 
and hence enjovment, of the litera study of unusual value 
sic. These are among the qualifica stances surrounding the 
icated men and women. ume in every way 
newfangled notion to teach music leadership of Dr. Strayer, 
eges. If any wish to go back of 1875, Finance Inquiry Commission wa 
nd that music is an ancient academic ganized and provided with funds 
creat English universities. De ample for prosecuting its undertakings 
it have been granted in them for’ the hopes and expectations of administrators 
1 in the Continental universities, and students of school finance 


Germany, music has occupied a justified is am} 
t 


lv attested by 


a subject for advanced study Education in the State of Nev 


leading not to a special degree, breadth of treatment, in its 


‘+h prized and indispensable doe application of simple y 
li 


I 


iv, on equal terms with the its technique, in its ani 
The professors in this sub lems of public 
nguished and as highly honored straightforward presenta 


ir colleagues. tion of data, this 


j 


» reason why music should not not to say, monumental product 
nored in the eolleges and univer It is both Imposs ble and 
It 1 11 on the way toward tempt here a review of the « 
may once have been thought to be a ume. However, a brief 
or the ladies to understand and ful. Beginning in Part I, wi 


little effeminate for the men. This of the Educational Program « 


happily disappearing, or has al- authors proceed to a caretu 
sappeared. Men will be found, un analysis of the costs of pu 
n all sorts of eoncerts: and not lowed by a description 


escorts for the ladies. Some of those port, and a statement of the present 


loing and have done most in promoting ble future costs of education in New 


raging musie in this country are men, Part II, entitled Resources Meeting the Pro 
their money lavishly. rram, considers in turn the economic resources 
it seems more and more desirable of the state compared with 


indergraduates at both the men’s and diture, the economical! limi 


fations ol 


me n’s eolleges the people who are to be expenditure, the prob em ot senoo 


n thought and action—should have relation to the revenue system of the sta 


i7e , > it for l support and T 
n music at the colleges as a living size of the unit for school support and th 


tal subject; a subject to be studied and lem of state aid, the separate finan 


bout and one to be enjoved and most schools, problems of organization and admin 


fructified by actual hearing, as far and tration including under s term budgetary 
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this problem 


approach 
s and educational institution the index 
upported, as 
The text is 
rrams, 


Increa 


and very complete 

so rare in publications ol 
deserve mention. 

he careful 

inance would be 


a weak and trite suggestion its worth. Its 
restil 
appreciated only after careful and : 5 
: , which 

study. Every chapter is ri n con- ‘ é 
‘ Nevertheless it is presente 
Among such must be included the 
dence bec ause it 1s 
lormulae developed and applied to prol lem involved in establishir 
actual problems. Examples of these are the to be assigned to income 


salary-ratio formula (pages 42-43), and the estate e: ot be solved 


formula f determining the index of economie resources at the disposal of tl 


resources age 172). With respect to the -onsiderable st 10} and consul 


lormer, We al formed that: 


among 
discovere { 


teachers’ i , 

; This definition assigns to a 
tionship the tota eur . 
' sie T times the importance give 
division I ne i, Systen his proves _ 

. estate value. ius a county 

true both in the eighteen cities in the tat : ; ‘ 

: ‘ ‘ estate value and one 
New York, for which data were available, : ; tl 

, me is given the same 

a group of cities in the state of Pennsylvani: 

ne . sources as a second county 

which similar data _ . 

: ; millions of real estate, but t 

tion between ache! { ss for a 

. income. 
current expense ng ivision 18 
€ " " ¥ ha . re Y)Y Nn ‘i 

was possible to adopt the procedure ©} ABUL Although the authors of 

by the following formula: tion in the State of New 

mo authority,” their statements are couc! 
Total lots ; . : : 

52 ‘ Elementary teachers salaries rent expen the terms of dogmas but in ecarefu 
curren x . 

— : : aan fae ald : , ~—i ; c 
nenses Total teache: es lor el out and carefully phrased princip 
eer mentary 


cx 


examples of this procedure are to 


One such of perhaps widest appea 
By means of this formula current expenses per ; 
found in their diseussion of the equa 
pupil in average daily attendance were calculated ; _ 
, , educational opportunity and their 
for various groups of school communities for dif aucauon opportunit) ( 

f the principles involve the state « 
ferent years. The new methods of classification of the principles involved to the 


r eis Ven 72 75 ‘ me vy 
and calculation devised for this purpose could be York (pages 173-175). At a time 


advantageously applied in many other states. phrase, the equalization of educationa 
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ea slogan in practically every °) This 1 ¢ ae. ai ‘ , 
t ould seem worthwhile to ts 8 y t : 
ios @ ond ‘ 
e statement presented in this 5 lines \ 
¢ 
Eve trict t 
) } i I p ‘ . I \ t 
+ ¥ + 4 ] + , 
y is s AS 
t S to k 3 +) Since t 
‘ at , , ‘ ty he snf 4 ¢ 4 
t S i SUP] t I i listricts it 
[ r i t ( State sub t ~ 
‘ r ’ p } ¢ rT The princi , ‘ 
. | I 
. rstood it w : he tunitv. 4 wad ¢ ‘ 
establish s S$ Or K t t irriv at ft j t i stat 
¥ t t fur s +} ‘ ‘ evet Ww req es tie ‘ 
wit n the state wit < i 4 I mu ffer ff sup t tax 
toe pt e e pres ed weight in 1 ¢ ¢ ‘ ; ‘ 
; + i " ‘ ; . + + + + + T ‘ ; + 
sé ‘ inds necessary g out the stat This is 
state taxation adjusted sucl ward wil | sent 5 t 
r the pe } t or all le i Ties sé = ess ’ T ] r ? 
te in relation to their tax-paying that destinat n he fC 
¢ p! \ ‘ id qua y either for ’ Y 1, however I 3e ; ‘ 
} trol of all the schools, or { un be presi ’ By F . 
t stration, by a state depart the necessary rev r r an | tt t 
¢ ' rreaa of the , + toward en ; 
I = i 
t thod of financing the school be arrested; moreover, t bilit f t 
ve the aims of the principle would ¢ to levy and t y s t t 
state-wide taxes based on school revenues as vel tly a 
Such a proposal, however, encour cally be so a st : t he 
tacles such as the diff ties of While it ia . that ¢ stat 
t stration of s | funds the near future w ro t f ot] , 
tes particularly, without deadening the finances of pul é ition tat é 
+ 1 tiative, and the aiff It es of bas Ss, t will , . ; Tl ’ r +) 4 
suital revenue systé with the responsible for the f t ft t t 
t control of assessments and rates of the state to bear in 1 lt I t f this 
sition in favor of local control development Moreover, there seer to be ¢ i 
school finances makes it desirable ground for the belief that whatever | ne 
it easure of responsibility for in the direct f « 9 t S 0] 
t iy be left to the localities if districts, the sul t ! ft tat st 
t I | are to be gained The increase rather t t t f 
: . 
t there should be unifor ty in equalization is to I tt 
Ss ool taxation levied to provide the 
mum offering and that there be rhe mits as ned to the present review 
f state control over the expenditure preclude a further consideration of the contr 
ls of school taxes as may be neces butions, characteristics and content of the vol 


e tha } satisfactor minimum offe cr : F 
at the satisfactory minimum Ter ume under review. The Fir eine « | en 


ade at a reasonable cost Since 7 

av a& reasonandle 4 Hince tion in the State of Ne Vi rl | ‘ oO! hiel 
place to place in the state, and : ; P 
, will occupy an important and ia ng piace in 


elationships to the tax-paying abili ; 
: educational and economi terature, and one 
istricts, the achievement of hich pl 

1] ] + ‘ 
] , , which places ali students ¢ publy } inance 
would involve the following: p . ; 


school tax in support of the satis- Under deep obligation to its author 
1m offering would be levied in each The absence of any program or body of ree 
1 rate which would provide the neces ommendations trom tl 1d a teature 
s r that purpose in the richest district which not only the i n but f mentihe 
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educational problems will regret. It dignation so deeply. There 


appear that the Educational Finance In whatsoever.” 
If as merely a fact finding Governor Pinchot took up ite: 
may be that this policy was _ cuts totalling $7,000,000 made 
oth necessary a1 d wise. Neverthe propriations committee, which he 
standards commonly employed as “arbitrary and unintelligent” 
survev is the aring at he expense 
constructive program presented. However dif commonwealth 


ficult would have been the formul: 


a program, 1 ] Tieul oO eoneelve required in the next two years 


group more fit for the task than the men e sidies to teachers in the commo 


; 


tuting the Educational Finance Inquiry Com- the Edmonds law 


mission. Consequently small part of the 


educational publie wil hat this was a re 


ponsil assumed. 
' to note 
» authors of “Fin: ¢ Eduea 


tion in State New York” hav frained 


hat y lias 
Pn . ; at proved so disas 
from indicating a program, yet the implications that | 


; he state in tl 
and applications of the principle ‘y have ° ~ * 
; tion. The cut doe 


presented will suggest very definitely to any 

‘ ; a aed ; , ; It simply ignores 
student of publie school finance a body of 
. the money du 

needed reforms and recommendations. ‘nto debt. 

FLETCHER HARPER SwIFT The 

DUCATION, 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNI 


same 
$4 030.000 require 
f the statutes for sala 


ntendents and their assistants, 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS ghee era’ 


SCHOOLMEN’S WEEK AT THE UNI- school employe n 
VERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA $2,125,000 was arbitrarily 
; sulting the retirement board 
Upwarps of 3,000 teachers, principals, super-  * “ ‘= 
; with every school district 
intendents, college protessors and members of Pk ; 
teacher in the ate. It dos 
school boards of Pennsylvania and neighboring ere 
- : » taxpayer gains 
states attended the twelfth annual Schoolmen’s ee ee 
Week, held by the University of Pennsylvania 
at Philadelphia from March 26 to 28. The pro-  gtate of Pennsylvania can 4 


gram of three days included nearly 50 general full its trust obligations. 

and sectional sessions, demonstrations and lunch : 

eons, With a total of 180 speakers. Concerning the eut of $2,000,000 
The outstanding event of the program was one buildings and maintenance from thi 

not scheduled—the appearance of Governor school appropriation, Governor Pinch 

Pinchot, who came from Harrisburg to lay be- that 


fore the schoolmen of the state his case against It 


was a chance to put the norma! 
the House of the Pennsylvania Legislature, their feet. ... To lower the equip 
which last week voted to eut $7,000,000 from normal schools is to lower the star 
the education appropriation. “This attack on common schools. This cut, therefor 
the common schools must not succeed,” the gov- rectly at the school children of the state 
a Tae ew 2 anne be-day. Governor Pinchot closed with these wor 
Since I have been governor I know of nothing 


which has been done which has stirred my in- If the money were not available to 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 
THE RESIDENCE OF UNIVERSITY AND 
COLLEGE STUDENTS 

THREE years ag 
address betore this ass 
°6, the program ol! Schoolmen’s — as has beet 
da discussion in the morning of a “!#* “me the ada 
which had been com 
21. These statisti 
bulletin of the I 

At that time it 


administration for Pennsylvania, 


ng topics in the afternoon: The 
school; junior high school; demon 


new orientation in psychology tor 
conferences of teachers in the uni- ™4! method of com 
i secondary schools. The evening ‘#tistics, that 
sual education. of the colleges 

- the respective 


27, the subjects of various meet ; 
idea of the number of coll 
ndividualized instruction, the pre- ' 
; : in each state and whether they fin 
, continuation schools, supervision in ' = 
: or desirable to migrate to colleg 
schools, vocational guidance, diag- ; . 
sities located in other states 


remedial teaching, health conference 


ological elinie on speech disorders. There was such general : 
wram of March 28 included secondary ago in the results of the bureau's eae 
roblems, school athleties, citizenship ‘“** decided to undertake au 
d guidance in the elementary school lar nature but 

isiness meeting ol! Schoolmen’s Week. A cordingl) 
speakers at the various sessions the year 1922-2 


J. H. Penniman, of the Univer- 


Pennsylvania; James N. Rule, deputy 


the 1 nts ha 


aiso be cia 


lent of public instruction of Pennsyl- 

Dean John W. Withers, of the School of the major courses O1 tuds 
New York University; Ernest L suing. As yet, however 

rector of visual education, New 


lie schools; Miss Helen Parkhurst, other words, when fi 
rate data not 


ble to « lassify 


Children’s University School, New 
W. S. Deffenbaugh and E. E. ‘Students, men 

the U. S. Bureau of Education; live in each state in the union, 
Child Wel- they bear to the total popula 
tent to which they leave the 


Cunningham, Institute of 
rch, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
I. Jewell Simpson, supervisor of ele- dence in order to secure a col 


schools, Baltimore; Dr. G. C. Chap- also the number of 


1? 
enroll 


+ 


professor of education, Yale University; state who are 
or LeRoy A. King, Professor J. P. courses of study, and 
Crawford and Professor Arthur at home in orde1 
, of the University ol Pennsylvania. study. 
chairman of the general committee in Before attempting 
of Schoolmen’s Week was Dr. Arthur J. main facts ascerta 


professor of secondary education, and allow me to say tha 


retary was Dr. LeRoy A. King, assistant cured in part through t! 
or of educational administration at the catalogues and in 

tv of Penne —_a 

y of Pennsylvana. 1 An address « 


W. American Col 
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] 


several 1 


re! cle red. 
repaid through 
thus becomes : 


Issued as a 


therefore, several 
WW } 1¢ h 


rk in the state universities and colleges 


that in this study the 
combine all their teacher-train 
certain advantages over those which have 


teach- 


have 
established separate “mi and 
and Delaw: 


teachers 


othe 
Florida, 
and 


ve crade have beer 


ers colleges. In 
ming, Nevada, 


mal school college 


t in the other states 


Only regular college students enrolled it 


eourses ot stud, above hich school rradeé have 


been counted. Spe cial students, corre spondence 


and extension students, and students enrolled in 


curricula of ten weeks or less in length have 


The bureau 
these 


been excluded. appreciates the 


desirability of all forms of college and 


university work, bi purposes of « mpari- 


son it seemed better not to include them in the 


tabulations. 


PROPORTION OF THE POPULATION 


STATE IN COLLEG 
this 


study has been to ascertain the number of col- 


Perhaps the most interesting result of 


lege and university students residi 


state and the proportion which th 
the total population of each 


this comparison among the states 


the population estimates for 1923 


Utah 


students residing 


Census Bureau. leads all 
number of college 
as compared to the total populatio 
there is one college student residin 
for every 99 persons in the 

of Columbia follows, with one stude 


103 persons; Oregon has one stud: 
121 in the population, and Nebr: 
dent for every 126. The average 
country is one student to ever) 


The 


of Columbia is 217 


population. median for the 
the District 
states, including the District of 
as follows: 

PEOPLE IN EACH STATE TO EACH 


RESIDING IN THE S81 


Nun 
Utah 49 
District of Columbia. 103 
Oregon 12] 
Nebraska 126 
Iowa 7 
Washington 129 
Colorado 131 
Kansas 134 
Nevada 141 
Californis 146 
157 
159 
There are several interesting tact 
this table. In the first place all 12 of t 
except the District of Columbia are wes 
—_ 


second ] 


Mississippi River. In the 
12 states are the same 12 which sto 
the bureau’s study of the same subj) 
To be sure, there have bee 
changes in rank. These changes are p! 


due in part to the fact that the present 


years ago. 


gation is somewhat more complete 
previous one. 


1 


2 Based on the population of each st: 
1, 1923, as estimated by the Bureau 
In the case of Nevada the Census Bureau 
no change in the estimated populatio: 


in the census of 1920. 
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ne next place most 


a small negro and 


their popu- 
education. 

be expected be- 

population, the south- 

he proportion 

and 


colleges 


bottom of the 


teresting to note that 
ade in this list of 12 
1920-21. North Carolina, 
d Maryland have advanced out of the 
ive been replaced by Oklahoma, West 
i, and Virginia. 
due to the fact that the data for 1922- 


Seve 
states since the 


study in 


Some of these changes 


the population of each state on July 
as estimated by the Bureau of the Census. 
se of Mississippi the Census Bureau had 
hange in the estimated population as re- 


the census of 1920 


most ol 
ler nessee 


single thoug 


FOR A 4 
intere 
+ } + 
Students resid 
necessary 
‘ir home states 


sities elsewhere. 


United 
they 


Stat 
reside 


75.6 per cen 


> 1 
ates for a college 


and 


the 48 l 


states 
=o 9 
(J.0 per cent. 


Naturally 


there 


» extent to wl 


‘alifornia students enr 


ons; 


and 89.4 per cent 


eollege in their | 


- + 
cr¢ LO 


PERCENTAGE OF 8S 


1. California 
2. Texas 

3. Oregon 
4. Utah 

5. Nebraska 


6. Minnesota 
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per eent. ¢ 


e a Ne 


migrate trom tl 


res and universities other s 


on this subject are very 


course the motives vary from one state 


other. For example, why do the students re 


siding in New Jersey, Connecticut, Wyoming, 
Delaware and New Hampshire leave their home 
In the 


actual 


such large case 


States in 
of New 
dearth of fae 


proportions. 


Jersey there seems to be an 


lities in higher education to ae 


commodate the large group. Furthermore 
there is not the variety of curricula offered by 
other states 


several institutions as is true of 


with a similar population. Finally, of course, 
many New Jersey students find it fairly con 
venient to go to New York City or Philadelphia 
for a college education. 

In Connecticut much the same situation exists. 
Yale University draws most of its student body 
the state. 
tution there is little variety of curricula offered 
The State Col- 


lege of Agriculture and Mechanie Arts has not 


from without Outside of this insti- 


by the institutions of the state. 
been extensively developed and, as in the case 
of New Jersey, short distances make it com 
paratively easy to reach excellent institutions 
in other states, as, for example, New York, Mas 
Rhode Island. 


In the case of Wyoming the reason for the 


sachusetts and 


large migration of students would seem to be 
due to the fact that there is but one university 
that 


states are often more accessible and to the fact 


in the state, institutions located in other 
that students may seek higher education in older 
and more developed institutions located in other 
states. 

In New Hampshire and Delaware the facili- 
ties of institutions in the border states probably 
account for the migration of college students. 
New 


Hampshire may change this situation in the 


The development of a state university in 


future. 
As has been stated elsewhere, notwithstand 
ing the tendency for students from all sections 


of the country to flock to colleges and universi 


in Massach setts, 25.9 per ce 


state go e 


in that 


It will be 


resident 
remembered that 


s 24.4 


stances to Inst 


per cent 
nort 

states and the tact that a stat 

not been developed probably acct 

erable part for the migration. Tw 

with a 


in connection survey ol h 


tion in that state, Massachusetts 


tending colleges and universities 


» assigned the following reasons 


Opportun) 
desired 
to attend 
home 
Expense of college education 
chusetts college 
Desire to attend a small college 
Entrance examination requirements 
sachusetts colleges 
6. Knew other students 
College life 
Outdoor life 
Military 
10. Failure to 
Massachusetts colleges 
ll. The faculty 


12. Opportunities to obtain scholarshiy 


training 


pass entrance examinat 


ployment 
13. Religious reasons 
14. Coeducational institution 


; 


On the other hand, why do the s 
in California, Texas, Oregon 
The 


excellent or sa 


re side 


remain at home? answer seems 


clearly a matter of 


higher edueation facilities in these re 


states, coupled with the long distances 
ing similar or superior institutions | 
other states. Each of these states form 
of educational empire within itself, surr 
by large areas which for the most part 
contain outstanding universities and « 

In this connection attention may be « 
the fact that 


are much more likely to leave the state of 


college and university 


residence for their edueation than aré 


who attend normal schools and 


As was stated earlier in this pape! 


leges. 


+ 


present study does not include statist 


teachers’ colleges and normal schools 





teachers’ 
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2,920 students, 97 
setts Wi lle this 
rn in inher states 


per entace 


students lez 


wn populati 
ee ppl and Te xas 


1 
the students res 


Oklahoma 


il 


one finds that cent. 
» enrollment in the col than 
the District of Colum and unl 
Institutions 1! centages for 
per cent. of per cent.; Maryland, 
from New Hampshire. Mary 22.3 per cent.; Virg 


ut, and New Jersey follow with gan, 19.9 per cent 


10.1] per eent. and }> 2 per "en. average tor the rr 
is clear, therefore, 
in states which are center 


versities do not 


they reside for a 
extent as student 
less they do migrate 


able numbers and propor 


UNIVERSITIES 

a number of states (17 and the The tendency < 

Columbia) which enroll in their the country to cor 

niversities more students than sachusetts, New Y« 
state attending col sults in 

in and out I ) ate. there are more s 


+ 


es are the commonly recog ized cen- than there are st 


her education, such as Massachusetts, and universities | 
rk and Illinois. For example, in Mas- otable example 


s there were 20,641 residents of the ich has a student 


dd in eollege, whereas the number enrolls in 
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5,803 students. Other notable examples ‘UMBER OF MALES AND FEMALES, 
enroll considerably less students IN EACH STATE TO THE NUMBI 
WOMEN STUDENTS RESIDING IN 


de in the state are Oklahoma, 


Virgin a and Miss SsIppl . Women 
l. Nevada 3 1. Dist 
AS. . 2. Utah | 2. Utah 
Students Nebraska 29 oe 
enrolled i ri { l ; reg 
in the col axe t. Oregon - ‘iianed 
leges of the ~ 5. Iowa 5. Iowa 


St. , . , 
State Washington i. Kansas 


Connecticut 503 . New Mex 
thode Isl ’d 

Virg 

Arkansas 
Tennessee 6 . Oklahoma 


Georgia 


Notwithstanding the fact that in 
WoMEN women students comprise only 

UDENTS RESIDING IN Eacu STATE WITH the total student bodv there are sev 
oF Men STUDENTS where the number of wom n students re 
to a comparison of the situa- the state almost equals the number ot 

en men and women. The male dents. For example, in Oklahoma, 
population of the country for 1923 ‘ent. of the students residing in the 
nsus Bureau to have been women. In Texas the women con prist 


} 


8.000 and ! 195,000, respectively. The cent. of the students who resid 
population comprises 49.2 per cent. of | Nebraska and Mississippi follow 
total population Ilowever, the statistics ot cent. and 44.4 per cent., respec 
ly as well as those regularly published ures are as follows: 
that women comprist ap- 
nately only 35 per cent. of the student 
enrolled in colleges and universities. Hene 
much more usual tor young men to go to 
women. There is. 1. Oklahoma 
Texas 
Nebraska 
t. Mississippi 
5. North Dakota 


xample, one man liege tor every 167 
in the male population of the country, whereas 
there are 294 females for every woman student 
in college. Iowa 

is connection one should hasten to say, 7. Nevada 
however, that young women comprise a very 
high percentage of the enrollment in the sepa- 2. N. Hampshire 
rate normal scl ools and teachers college s. Were . Delaware 


it possible to include the normal school atten- 44. Maryland 


dance in this study the situation as between 45. N. Jersey 3,691 


} assachuse 5 9 
men and women students would be very much 46. Massachusetts 5,241 
affected 17. Connecticut 1,457 
48. Rhode Island 613 


Nevada leads all the states in the proportion : 
49. Georgia 1,461 18.9 


of its female residents who are attending col- 
lege. Nevada is closely followed by Utah, Ne- One can not help but be concerned t! 
braska and Oregon. The states which stand this group of eastern and southern states 
lowest in the proportion of female residents in _ is such a disparity between the number ot 
college are Georgia, Tennessee, Arkansas, Vir- women who are securing a college educati 


ginia, Rhode Island and Connecticut. the number of voung men. The concern 
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is remembered that in 
ese eight states the percentage ot women students 


t tt 
t 


LO al I 


» to the total female population desirable end 


considerably below STATE, Connecticut 


wr the country. Finally, as is 20.5 per cen 
all fraction of the small college in Connecticut 
rom Connecticut, New Jer- Another mat 
and Delaware who do at-_ tion of 
1 it desirable or possible to do their home state for their co 
spective home states. Can it be han the men do is brought 
New Hampshire, Delaware, 
Jersey, Massachusetts, Connect- and universit 


nd, Georgia, Tennessee, Arkan- the women 


a appreciate a college education In Montana 


or are any less capabie ot centages 


It would be quite unsafe and 
vell as unjustifiable in this pres- 
mere man to draw such conclu 


1) 


therefore be compelled t 


tO as- 
ms, including the lack of higher 
lities, for the failure of 

tes to secure 


r in these sta 


he expected, the women students are 
clined to seek their college educa- 
eir respective home states than are 


1 three tenths per cent. 


in their re- 


ons in 

S pe r cent ol 

mn } 

Texas "ro To colles 
respect l'er 


i nd [ tah. 


WoMEN 


THE S1 


] 


} 
i 


Texas 

Michigan 
5. Utah our colleges 
6. Georgi dents, as well 


Sessions, cong! 


“rs 
ene 


universities locat 
45. Delaware setts, Illinois and 
16. Oklahoma setts and Washi: 
47. Wyoming 41; countries and 


48. Connecticut 38.3 30 per cent. ol 


4 +. New Mexico 


49. New Jersey 
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in Colorado, |] 
ky, Michigan, Mir 
W ashineté 
reer lee 
dollars to approxu 
students than ¢ 
this group of tv 


a, Michigca 


idents 


inquire whether 1 


students are being accommod: 


than they accommodate from othe 
adopting any very drastic 


at thel 


ll what 


1 | ‘ ly _ 
liversity Tacilities on the average 76.5 } 


needed ? sea n the point of view ‘ollege students attende: 
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